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“<* Very weil,’ was Lord Elgin’s rejoinder, ‘ then you will give up my custom.’ ” 


was often inclined to throw up her self-chosen work in 
disgust; but she had made up her mind, or rather she 
had resolved in dependenge on God’s grace, to minister 
to these poor people in their affliction, and she would 


at as tl} By the Author of ‘‘Goldstone,” ‘‘The Sunset of a 
tormell Life,” &c. 
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5, wp 4CuApTER XXIII.—DrIscoURAGEMENTS AND 
ENCOURAGEMENTS. 
was no easy task to help Matty in nursing her 
sband, for though they were both grateful, after a 
: Revifshion, for her assistance, there was so much that was 


s, OfficeMpleasant in their ways, and trying in their tempers, 
We callfat Dorothy had great difficulty in curbing her tongue 
d in refraining from giving needless offence. She 





not allow any ungracious treatment of theirs to frustrate 
her intention. 

Matty was not a nice person with whom to be inti- 
mately associated. She was so indolent, partly from 
nature and partly from habit, that she would never do 
anything she could possibly help: and it was enough 
to exhaust your largest stock of patience to see how 


| lazily she would waste her time while you were toiling 


on her behalf. 
And then, when you lent her your services, as soon 
as she had recovered from her surprise at your voluntary 
L 
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exertion, she took it quite as a matter of course that 
you should persevere in your occupation; and was dis- 
posed to find fault if you appeared to weary of it, or 
were not as active as she thought you ought to be. 

Dorothy grew very much vexed with her sometimes, 
and once she spoke very sharply to her, and told her that 
it was a shame for her to sit with folded hands while 
other people were doing their own work and hers too. 

But she might as well have held her tongue for any 

d that she effected. A storm of angry reproaches, 
ollowed by querulous complaining, was the only result 
of her admonition; and Dorothy found that if she was 
to get on peaceably while she was in the house, it must 
be by letting the mistress of it alone. For Matty was 
one of those irritable and irritating persons, towards 
whom silence is wiser than speech; and Dorothy tried 
to console herself with the hope that ‘‘example” might 
have more influence with her than ‘‘ precept.” 

And perhaps Matty did learn a little bit from 
Dorothy’s stirring habits and tidy ways. But it was 
so little as to be imperceptible even to herself. The 
fact was, she had no desire to learn; she was satisfied 
with what she already knew, and attached no blame to 
herself for her,ignorance and inefficiency. 

“It warn’t-my fault that I wasn’t taught more 
when I was agirl,” she would say; ‘it was their fault 
as had the bringing of me up, and it can’t be helped 
now. Oh yes, Dorothy’s uncommon handy when a 
body is ill, but she learnt it all when she was young, 
. it’s no merit, of hers; she can’t help it mo more than 

can.”’ 

Andon this lucid 
quietly rested. 

With Ralph, Dorothy was a shade more successful. 
He was so weakened by his accident, and so dependent 
on others, that he yielded, much as a child might have 
done, to her ment. Though very passionate, 
he was not insensible to kindness, and Dorothy's night- 
watching, and thoughtful little provisions for his com- 
fort, touched the heart of the rough, hasty man, who 
met with so few tendernesses from Matty. He proved 
far more tractable and thankful than Dorothy had 
greg him to be, and perhaps, if she had been his 

ife, he might have been moulded into a more reason- 
able sort of being. 

Yet certainly, as Matty said, his temper was.some- 
times enough to try the patience of a saint; and as 
Matty bore no resemblance to such an exalted charac- 
ter, Dorothy did not marvel at the frequent altereations 
which took place between them. 

The very first day that Ralph was able to be moved 
down-stairs, they were at high words when Dorothy 
went in to carry a small cake which she had baked for 
tae invalid. Their quarrel had arisen from Ralph’s 
not over-polite exclamation at his wife’s awkwardness 
in brushing against his lame leg. She retorted by 
saying that she had not hurt him, and that if she had, 
he need not ery out like a baby; and he hastened to 
fan the flame by contrasting her clumsy ways with 
Dorothy’s gentle movements, and by wishing that she 
would take a few lessons from her cleverer neighbour. 

In the midst of their wrangling, Matty carelessly 
upset some beef tea, which a lady had sent for Ralph ; 
and Ralph, vexed at the loss of his lunch, for he was 
feeling faint, declared that Matty had done it out of 
spite. Snatching up a yard or two of ribbon which 
Matty had bought for her Sunday cap, he tossed it on 
to the fire, where it was sadly scorched before his 
indignant wife could rescue it. 

Alas! this was a poor beginning of the new life which 
Dorothy had half persuaded herself they would lead 
when Ralph was restored again to his family. ‘‘Can the 


piece of self-defenee Mrs. Olive 
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Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? 


then may they also do good that are accustomed to do 
evil.” Dorothy realized, in the case of her ill-assorted 
neighbours, how true it is that nothing short of God’s 
mighty power can order our unruly wills and affections, 
and transform us to the likeness of Him who is meek 
and lowly in heart. She had prayed for both Ralph 
and Matty, and she had sought in her poor way to 
drop some words in season, which might rouse them to 
care for their souls; but Matty declined hearing, and 
Ralph did not heed them. He made no objection, 
unless he happened to be in an ill-humour, when 
Dorothy offered to read the Bible to him, and he 
assented to whatever she said in explanation of the 
chapter, and even agreed that religion was a fine 
thing for a dying man, but he went no further. He 











neither expressed nor felt any anxiety to become ac- 
quainted with the way of peace. And it really seemed 
as if no idea, that was unconnected with his temporal 
circumstances, could really penetrate his heart or con- 
science. 

It was just the same when Mr. Clifton visited him, 
Ralph evidently considered it quite proper, especially 
while his recovery was uncertain, that the clergyman 
should pray and converse with him; but beyond his 
belief that God was merciful, and his confession that 
he had “never done no harm to nobody,” Ralph could 
not be induced to concern himself at all about his 
spiritual condition. 

Was this, then, all the reward that Dorothy had for 
her labours ? 

Yes; the only difference she could perceive in mr 
was that he appeared to have gained from her kindly 
attentions to him a rather more favourable opinion of 
the Methodists, as he called them. He might have 
told her, as an irreligious man once told a.consistent 
Christian officer, ‘‘I do not understand your principles, 
but I understand your tice.” 

Still, this was something for which to be thankful, 
and Dorothy did not despair; for hard and stony as 
the ground seemed, who could tell that some seed of 
truth had not been implanted there, which, when the 
soil had been watered and softened by the Spirit, 
should spring up and bring forth fruit ? 

It might, indeed, be a long while first, and those 
who sowed the seed might never in this world behold 
the sequel of their toil; but there are many tearful 
reapers who do not gather in their sheaves until the 
harvest-home of glory. So Dorothy did not falter in 
her efforts to win the Olives.to the Saviour’s fold. 

But there are varieties in the kingdom’ of grace as 
well as in the kingdom of nature, and a glance at 
Dorothy’s other neighbours exemplified this. You 
may be sure that if Dorothy had felt interested in 
the welfare of such unlovely individuals as the Olives, 
she would be doubly wishful that her friend Janet 
should be a sharer in her newly found happiness. It 
was a relief to Dorothy, in the overflow of her gladness, 
to pour out her heart to Andrew's gentle wife; and it 
was surprising how rapidly Janet was enabled, from 
her own experience, to fully sympathize with Dorothy. 

As Dorothy related to her all that she could recollect 
of Mr. Clifton’s sermons, and described to her with 
simple frankness the effect which they had produced gp 
herself, it seemed as if all Janet’s doubts cleared away, 
and she at once found joy and peace in believing. She) 
had for many years been feeling after the Saviour, #) 
haply she might find Him, and had, almost withe 
knowing it, stood close to the foot of his cross ; 
now a single ray of light, such as Dorothy was 
means of bringing to her from God’s word, was sulk §” 
cient to dispel the mists which surrounded her, and @§, 
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ts ? reveal Jesus to her as her own Saviour, and herself as 
do his own chosen and accepted disciple. Soft as the day- 
ted dawn and silent as the sunbeam came the peace, for 
d's which she had so often unconsciously longed, into 
ns, Janet’s heart; and the deep, tranquil rest which 
eek Christ gives to such tender, loving natures was in a 
Iph moment hers. 

to How sweet was now the intercourse between the 
1 to two cottage friends! They were never weary of talking 
and about Him who had died and risen again for them, nor 
one of pondering together over the precious messages which 
hen He sent them through his word. 

he And if there was another special centre of thought 
the and affection, which also drew them towards each 
fine other, it was in the ardent desire which they both 
He felt for the salvation of their husbands. Many were 


i the prayers they offered up for the bestowal of a boon 


ned so dear to them both; and one evening, as Andrew on 
oral returning home stole noiselessly to the opened window 
wie for the purpose of surprising his wife, he heard Janet’s 


* yoice uplifted in earnest supplication for him, while 
Te Dorothy knelt meekly at her side. He must have 





ally been a different man from what he wasif he could hear 
his those petitions unmoved. 

that 

uld CuarreR XXIV.—CAUGHT IN HIS OWN SNARE. 


his Ir would have been amusing, if it had not been painful 
to Dorothy, to observe the pains which her husband 
for took to avoid having any personal communication 
with the new clergyman. 
uph Certainly, it was rather curious that Christopher, 
ay who affected to despise Mr. Clifton’s enthusiasm and 
nof B tothink lightly of the work that he was doing in the 
1ave @ village, should be so averse to meeting him and speak- 
tent Bing to him. 
les, t seemed as if Christopher were half conscious that 
his sceptical creed would not bear Mr. Clifton’s keen 
ful, investigation ; or it is possible that there was a linger- 
y % @ ing doubt in his mind whether the faith of his old 
dof mother was not after all the true faith, and whether 
the Hohe was not acting unfairly and dishonestly towards 
iri @ himself and it by refusing to consider its claims. 
But be this as it may, Christopher shunned Mr. 
hose Clifton, both in church and at home. He would not 
hold go to hear him, neither would he see him when he 
ful B called at their cottage. He always managed to have 
the some job in hand which necessitated his absence 
rm during Mr. Clifton’s visits, or else he quietly made 
his escape by the back door as the minister came in at 
€ a8 the front. 
@ at “Why not stay a few minutes, Christopher?” urged 
You his wife on one occasion ; ‘I am sure you would like 
1 mM® Mr. Clifton if you were once to know him; he is so free 
ves; @ and pleasant, you would be at home with him directly, 
anet stay, Christopher.” 

It “No, thank yoy,” said Christopher, shrugging his 
1€88 @ shoulders, ‘‘I have no fancy for being catechized about 
d it church-going, as if I was a naughty boy that had 
from @ played truant. I should be apt to say what I thought, 
thy: and to think for myself, and the parsons don’t admire 
llect Bt that ; they are for keeping all in their own power, 

and for treating the people as if they were mere 

machines.” 

Did Christopher really believe this? or was he only 
trying to cheat both himself and Dorothy by so flimsy 
an accusation ? 

As he was busy at work one morning, hammering 
i S0me nails into a box-lid, he chanced, on raising his 
Bis to see Mr, Clifton advancing in the direction of 

;' | i shop. It was very evident that Mr. Clifton’s 

“Object was to pay him a visit, for that back lane was 








no thoroughfare, and the carpenter’s shed was the only 
building, except a stable, accessible from it. Christo- 
pher divined in a moment the nature of Mr. Clifton’s 
errand ; he was coming to have some religious conver- 
sation with him. 

‘* Not being able to meet with me at home,” thought 
Christopher, ‘‘he has resolved to pounce upon me in 
my workshop, where he thinks I shall not be able to 
escape from him, He is mistaken, though; he won’t 
catch me quite so easily as he imagines.” 

And Christopher snatched up his basket, bundled 
his tools into it, and with his cap on his head was just 
setting out at the door as Mr. Clifton reached it. The 
start of surprise with which he found himself face to 
face with the clergyman was as natural as if it had 
been unassumed. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Bond, you are just going out, 
I see.” 

‘*Yes, sir,” said Christopher, respectfully touching 
cap, and inwardly rejoicing over the success of his 
lan. 
pe Shall you be long ?” 

‘*Well, rather so, I expect, sir. I’ve got some 
shelving to alter at Squire Mason’s, and he’s very 
particular about his work. But when 1 come back, 
sir, I shall be happy to do anything that you want.” 

**T am much obliged to you,” said Mr. Clifton, 
siniling, ‘‘but I am not in need of your services at 
present. Now don’t let me hinder you, if you are in a 
hurry.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Christopher, lifting his 
basket. He was not the least in a hurry, but it 
suited him to appear so. 

Yet Squire Mason’s work was not, as you may have 
supposed, a pure invention of his own. The shelving 
was a real order, only it was one that waited Christo- 
pher’s convenience. It was to be done at any time 
when he had a few spare hours, and was in want or 
employment ; nor would it have been attended to for 
at least another fortnight, if Christopher had not been 
at‘a loss for an excuse for deserting Mr. Clifton. For 
he could not glibly tell a direct falsehood, even to gain 
his end in an emergency. 

Mr. Clifton had heard the loud sound of the carpen- 
ter’s hammering, and had caught a glimpse of him in 
his shirt-sleeves when he came within sight of his shop; 
and it might be that he shrewdly suspected the reason 
of his change of occupation. If so, he had no intention 
of being so easily foiled by Christopher. 

‘*] will walk with you, if you will allow me,” he 
said, courteously, ‘‘as far as Squire Mason’s, for I pro- 
mised to call on Mrs. Temple this week, and her house 
is exactly opposite the squire’s.” 

Christopher was vexed at being thus caught in his 
own snare. But he could not betray himself by show- 
ing it; besides, he had too much natural politeness to 
manifest any unwillingness to accede to Mr. Clifton’s 
proposal. So he walked at his side, outwardly com- 
posed, but inwardly chafing at the position in which 
he had unwittingly placed himself. 

But his discomfort soon wore off; and long before he 
arrived at Squire Mason’s he was chatting as freely to 
the clergyman as if they had been old acquaintances. 
For Mr. Clifton was one of those men who have the 
happy tact of putting everybody at perfect ease with 
them, and of choosing those subjects for conversation 
in which their companions are most at home, and are 
likely to appear to the best advantage, 

No personal remarks nor any sermonizing speeches 
were made by Mr. Clifton, and Christopher had en- 
tirely forgotten that he was talking to a clergyman, 





until they were crossing the field to Squire n’s, 
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and were about to separate. Then Mr. Clifton said a 
few kind but faithful words to Christopher respecting 
the truth of the gospel, and his need of a Saviour; 
words with which Christopher could not be offended, 
and yet words which deeply impressed themselves on 
his heart. For they were not uttered with official 
formality and after a stereotyped fashion ; it was not 
so much the ‘‘clergyman”’ counselling the ‘‘artisan,” 
as it was brother speaking to brother, with all the 
warmth of fraternal affection, on a topic of deepest 
interest to them both. Clerical authority Christopher 
would not have recognized, a dictatorial manner would 
at once have repelled him, but he could not resist 
ba influence of Mr. Clifton’s frank, earnest appeal to 


He said but little in reply, but from that time there 
was no reserve between himself and the clergyman on 
the subject of religion. His confidence was secured ; 
he unfolded all his difficulties to Mr. Clifton, and 
listened without prejudice to his explanation of them ; 
and as his better feelings were now awakened, and he 
was really desirous to have the question, ‘‘ What is 
truth ?” rightly answered, it was a pleasant task to lend 
him a guiding hand. 

Not many weeks had passed ere Christopher had 
become willing to accept with implicit trust the reve- 
lation of his Creator, and to receive the kingdom of 
heaven as a little child. He was of a more reserved 
disposition than his wife, and the change in his prin- 
ciples was evidenced rather by his actions than by his 
words ; but Dorothy had the unspeakable delight of 
knowing that her husband’s thoughts and aims were 
now thoroughly in unison with her own, and that they 
were heirs aad of the grace of life. 

Quiet as Christopher was, and easily led as he had 
always seemed to be by his old associates, he did not 
shrink from the manly avowal of his sentiments befove 
them, and from the announcement of his determination 
henceforth to serve the Lord. If it was any cross to 
him to do this, he took up that cross unhesitatingly, 
and carried it without flinching. Perhaps he felt that 
one who had been as active as he had for the world, 
ought not to be less devoted for Christ. 

me laughed at him. Some were thoughtful. Some 
said that he would soon return again to his right senses. 
But Christopher had counted the cost, and had resolved, 
God helping him, that having put his hand to the plough 
he would not even look back. 

It was well for him to be thus decided, for there were 
trials of his faith in store for hing, of which he was yet 
happily unconscious. 

t was one of those seasons which have more of 
heaven in them than earth, when Christopher and his 
wife, for the first time, knelt together at the table of 
the Lord, and received from Mr. Clifton the memorials 
of their Saviour’s dying love. 

“If your mother could only have seen this day, 
Christopher !” said Dorothy, wiping away her tears of 
gladness, as they walked home afterwards. 

Christopher was silent for a minute, and then he 
said quietly, but in a tone of deepest feeling, ‘‘She 
does see it, Dorothy.” 





Cuarrer XXV.—Bitrer Drops. 


Ir was a great loss, not only to Christopher and his wife, 
but toothersin thevillage, when Mr. Wyndham returned 
home, and Mr. Clifton went away. For if it is trying, 
under any circumstances, to part with a godly, faithful 
pastor, it is peculiarly so when those from whom he is 
separated have but just entered on the Christian life, 
and are inexperienced in its dangers and temptations. 











Mr. Clifton could not, of course, remain after Mr, 
Wyndham was able to resume charge of the parish ; so, 
after commending his late flock to God, and to the word 
of his grace, which was able to build them up, and to 
give them an inheritance among all them which are 
sanctified, he bade them an affectionate farewell, and 
departed to carry on his Master’s work in another 
sphere, but in the same spirit. 

Mr. Wyndham came back, better in health, but 
more worldly-minded than before. He had been much 
annoyed, while abroad, at the tidings which had reached 
him from various quarters concerning Mr. Clifton’s 
ministry ; and he was as vexed now with what he saw 
of its results as it was possible for one of his easy tem- 
perament to be. He complained that Mr. Clifton had 

uite unsettled the parish by the introduction of new 

octrines, and by creating a spirit of fanaticism ; and 
he actually threw a little energy into his sermons, as 
he besought his people to turn a deaf ear to all me- 
thodistical teaching, and to go on in the good old way 
of their forefathers, doing justly, loving mercy, and 
attending church regularly. He even tried, as far as 
he could do so without much effort, to put a stop to 
the slight excitement which was still prevalent in the 
—_ and to discountenance all inquiries after the 
truth. 

Christopher, and a few like-minded with himself, 
deeply regretted this, but it only made them cleave 
closer to the Lord, and strengthened their love for his 
word. They did not leave his sanctuary, but filled 
up their places there from week to week ; for although 
there was but little in the sermons that could help them 
to grow in grace, the prayers and the hymns were both 
inspiriting and comforting, and did their hearts good. 

ut in addition to the public worship of God, Chris- 
topher and his friends had some little quiet meetings 
among themselves for the reading of the Scriptures, and 
for the supplication of God's blessing. There was no 
evening service in the church, so they met after tea, at 
one another’s cottages, and spent an hour or two in the 
study of the Bible, and in conversing about its precepts 
and promises. 

Mr. Wyndham did not like their doing so, but he had 
no power to hinder them; and while nothing better was 
provided for them, they were not inclined to relinquish 
their small gatherings, which they found so beneficial 
in promoting their piety, and in maintaining their 
steadfastness. It was not pleasant to be sneered at as 
Methodists, nor to know that they were regarded with 
disfavour by those who were their superiors in worldly 
station ; but Christ’s real disciples have always been a 
despised minority, and the disciple must not expect to 
be above his Master. It was joy enough for them to 
realize that they were as their Master; and that his 
presence was with the two or three who assembled 
together in his name. 

Fresh troubles dawned upon Christopher, or rather 
the recurrence of an old one—scarcity of work, and con- 
sequent privation. The spring was very cold and wet, 
vegetation was backward and scanty, and dismal prog- 
nostications were already heard respecting the harvest. 
There was a good deal of illness about, and the failure 
of a large factory in the neighbourhood had thrown 
many hands, several of whom belonged to Woodford, 
out ofemployment. Altogether it was a time of much 
distress ; and Christopher indirectly suffered from it, 
for his neighbours could not afford to have anything 
done that was not absolutely necessary, and, besides, 
many little orders which would otherwise have come to 
iim went to Bill Davis. 

But both he and his wife were able now to cast their 
burden upon the Lord, and though for a season they 
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were in heaviness through manifold temptations, they 
yet rejoiced, inasmuch as their trials were tokens of 
God’s fatherly love, and proofs of their discipleship ; 
and they knew that there was a treasure Taid up for 
them in heaven, of which none could rob or dispossess 
them. 

And stayed by such sweet confidences as these, they 
struggled on from day to day in meek resignation to 
God’s will, and in hope that the sunshine would by- 
and-bye disperse the dark clouds which shaded their 
sky. 

Bat their cup of sorrow was not yet full, and the 
bitterest drop was about to be infused into it. 

One fair summer’s evening their boy was missing. 
He had gone, in company with George Olive, on some 
errand to an adjacent village, but hour after hour 

ssed, and he did not return. Afraid that some acci- 
dent had befallen him in his rambles, Christopher 
searched for him in all directions, and made inquiries 
of all the neighbours concerning him. But nobody had 
seen him, and he was nowhere to be.found. Nor could 
Christopher hear anything of George Olive. 

He and his wife spent the night in a terrible state of 
anxiety and suspense; and the intelligence which the 
morning brought them, although it removed their un- 
certainty, scarcely relieved their fears. From a man 
resident in the next town, upon whose information 
they could rely, they learnt that the two boys were off 
to sea! Worked upon. by the persuasions of his elder 
companion, Tom had consented to run away from 
home, and to embark, without the consent of his 

nts, upon the adventurous career of a sailor’s life. 

e did not like leaving his mother; but he was so wild 
to go with George, and so bent upon having his own 
way, that he stifled the thought of her regret in the 
anticipation of his own happiness. 

Poor boy, he little knew the hardships that were 
before him. Tenderly nurtured as he had been, and 
unfit as he was to bear exposure to all sorts of weather, 
he was but ill prepared for the rough treatment he 
would meet with on board a ship. 

It was partly this consciousness which had withheld 
Dorothy from sanctioning his choice of the sea, and the 
thought of it now much depressed her. She could 
better have borne the parting with him if she had not 
felt that, apart even from its moral evils, a sailor’s life 
was the very worst that he could have fixed upon. 

No one but a mother can tell what she suffered 
through the unfilial conduct of her son. He had been 
her idol: she had blinded herself to his faults, and was 
reaping the sad consequences of her own mismanage- 
ment. 

For Dorothy’s eyes were opened to see how they had 
erred in bringing up their boy. They had accustomed 
him to scarcely any control, and had not instilled those 
right principles which were needful for his guidance in 
the slippery paths of youth; and now that he had 
rushed out into the world, he was unprovided with 
either shield or armour for the conflict. 

If tears could have washed out past failures, or have 
softened the ruggedness of Tom’s onward course, both 
those results would have been achieved; for Dorothy’s 
tears fell fast and frequent as she mourned over her 
sailor-boy. 

Christopher’s grief was less demonstrative, but I do 
not know that it was less deep, for he was very fond 
and proud of ‘‘his Tom,” and had hoped that he would 
turn out well. 

Soon after Tom’s disappearance, Lady Euphemia re- 
turned with her parents to the Hall. She looked as 
fragile as ever, but she had lost her ew and Was 
certainly stronger, and the doctor said that she was 


better. She had been in the midst of much gaiety 
during her rem sojourn, and had won general ad- 
miration by her beauty and accomplishments; but she 
was as frank and unspoilt as when she went away, and 
seemed in excellent spirits. 

Yet a shade of pensiveness, and even sadness, might 
be discerned at times beneath the bright smile which 
lighted up her fair features; but if ever observed it was 
only attributed to the extreme delicacy of her health. 

Her return cheered Dorothy, for she had not forgot- 
ten her old nurse, and kindly sympathized with her in 
her trouble, as well as helped her in other and more 
substantial ways. 

It was also an advantage to Christopher that the 
family were again resident, for Lord Elgin purposed 
making extensive alterations in his library, and en- 
gaged Christopher to carry out all his plans. 

But before the commencement of his work, Lord 
Elgin recalled his promise, and dismissed Christopher 
from his employ. Do you ask why? He heard from 
Mr. Wyndham a full-account of Mr. Clifton’s extrava- 
gant preaching and friendly intercourse with the people; 
and among those who persisted in following out the- 
teachings of so irregular and hot-headed a clergyman, 
Christopher’s name was mentioned as one of the ring- 
leaders, 

Now if there was anything which Lord Elgin heartily 
disliked, it was the pure, practical religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and he was exceedingly angry that it 
should have taken root in his parish, and on his own 
inherited domain. He sent at once for Christopher, 
and plainly signified to him his will in the matter. 

“I will have no methodistical doings going on here,” 
he said, sharply; ‘‘there shall be no canting prayer 
meetings held in my cottages, nor among my tenants. 
You can go to church as often as the doors are open, 
and if that is not enough for you, you will please to 
seek some other locality in which to carry on your 
schismatical proceedings.”’ 

Such a decisive blow as this, Lord Elgin thought, 
would soon annihilate the whole affair. But he dis- 
covered his mistake. 

Instead of being crushed, as he ought to have been, 
by a nobleman’s disapprobation, Christopher ventured 
to remonstrate with his dignified patron, and tried to 
show him the rightfulness of the course pursued by 
himself and his village friends. 

Failing in this endeavour, he quietly but respectfully 
refused to give up his methodistical notions, or to dis- 
continue his little meetings. 

‘* Very well,” was Lord Elgin’s rejoinder, ‘‘then you 
will give up my custom, which I shall transfer to Wil- 
liam Davis. Good morning.” 

So Christopher was turned away from the Hall, and 
—_ obliged to go home with his sorrowful story to his 
wife. 








THE CHRISTIAN’S MAGNET. 


Ir one should give me a dish of sand, and tell me there 
were particles of iron in it, I might look for them with 
my eyes, and search for them with my clumsy fingers, 
and be unable to detect them; but let me take a 
magnet and sweep through it, and how would it draw 
to itself the almost invisible particles by the mere power 
of attraction ! 

The unthankful heart, like my finger in the sand, 
discovers no mercies ; but let the thankful heart sweep 
through the day, and as the magnet finds the iron, so 
it will find in every hour some heavenly blessings. 
Only, the iron in God’s sand is-gold. H.W. B. 
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THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 
“Oh that I knew where I might find Him!”—Jop xxiii. 3. 


WE will say nothing at this time concerning Job: we 
will take these words as the exclamation forced from 
the aching heart of a sinner, when he finds that he is 
lost on account of sin, and can only be saved by Christ. 
f*Oh that I knew where I might find Him !”—‘‘ my 
Saviour—that I might be saved by his love and 
blood !” 

There are some who tell us that a man can, if he 
pleases, in one moment obtain peace with God, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Such persons may know something 
of religion in their own hearts, but I think they are 
not competent to be judges of others. God may have 
given them peace through believing, and brought 
them immediately into a state of joy; but I believe 
that, in many more cases, God begins by breaking the 
iron heart in pieces, and often makes a delay of days, 
of weeks, and of months, before He heals the heart 
which He has wounded. 

Such was the case with John Bunyan: for many a 

month he walked the earth desolate, and said 
he knew himself to be lost without Christ; on his 
bended knees, with tears pouring like showers from 
his eyes, he sought mercy, but he found none. Ter- 
rible words haunted him continually ; dreadful pas- 
sages of Scripture were quoted in his ears; and he 
found no consolation, until afterwards God was pleased 
to appear unto him in all the plenitude of grace, and 
enable him to cast himself on the Saviour. 

This paper may be read by some who have been 
brought so far towards heaven as to know that they 
are undone unless Christ shall save them; and who 
have begun to pray. Not once, nor twice, nor fifty 
times, but even more frequently have they bent their 
knees in agonizing prayer. And yet up to this mo- 
ment, so far as their own feelings are concerned, their 
prayers are unanswered ; Christ has not smiled upon 
them ; they have not received the application of his 

recious blood; and perhaps they are saying at this 

our, ‘‘I am ready to give up all in despair; He said 
He would receive all who came to Him, and He has 
apparently rejected me.” Take heart, O mourner! I 
have a sweet message to thee; and I pray the Lord 
that thou mayest find Christ now, and rejoice in a 
pardon bought with blood. 

First, then, I notice there are some very hopeful 
signs in the case of the man who has been seeking 
Christ, though he may not have found Him. 

And taking the text already quoted for a ground- 
work, we notice as one hopeful sign, that the man has 
only one object, and that is Christ. ‘‘Oh that I knew 
where I might find Him!” The worldling’s cry is, 
‘¢ Who will show us any good? this good, that good, 
or any other good—fifty kinds of good: who will show 
us these ?”? But the quickened sinner knows of only 
one good. ‘‘Oh that I knew where I might find 
Hm!” If you could ane the gold of India at his 
feet, he would say, ‘‘Take it away: I want to find 
Hm.” If you could give him all the delights of the 
flesh, he would tell you he had tried all these, and 
they but cloyed upon his appetite. His only ery is, 
# yh that I knew where I might find Him !” 

It is a blessed thing for a man when he has brought 
his desires into a focus. When a man has fifty different 
desires, his heart resembles a pool of water which is 
spread over a marsh, wean miasma and pestilence ; 
‘but when all his desires are brought into one channel, 
his heart becomes like a river of pure water, running 
along and fertilizing the fields. Happy is the man who 





hath one desire, if that one desire is set on Christ, 
though it may not yet have been realized. He will 
say, ‘‘No bread, no wine, will satisfy me: I want 
Christ ; I must have Him; mere ordinances are of no 
use to me; I want Himself: do not offer me these; 
you offer me the empty pitcher, while I am dying of 
thirst ; give me water—water, or I die. It is this] 
want.”’ 

But notice, again, that there is an admission of 
ignorance, which is also a very hopeful sign. ‘Oh 
that I knew!” Many people think they know every- 
thing, and consequently know nothing. Seneca says, 
‘* Many a man would have been a wise man if he had 
not thought himself so; if he had but known himself 
to have been a fool, he would have become wise.” 
The doorstep to the temple of wisdom is a knowledge of 
our own ignorance. A sense of ignorance is a very ex- 
cellent sign of grace. It is a singular thing that every 
man thinks himself qualified to be a judge of divinity; 
a man who knows nothing of any other science, thi 
he must understand this perfectly; and alas, alas for 
those who think they know so much about God’s 
things, and have never been taught of God! Man’s 
school is not God’s school. It is a good thing for a 
man to feel that he is only beginning to learn, and to 
be willing to submit his heart to the teaching of God’s 
Spirit, that be may he guided in everything by Him. 
He that knoweth everything need not think himself a 
Christian ; he that boasteth that he can understand all 
mysteries needeth to fear. But the quickened soul 
says, ‘‘Teach Thou me.” We become little children 
when God begins to deal with us. Before, we were 
big, tall men and women, and so wise; but when He 
begins to deal with us, He cuts us down to the stature 
of children, and we are put on the form of humility, to 
learn the true lessons of wisdom, and then we are 
taught the great things of God. 

Happy art thou, O reader, if thou knowest thyself 
to know nothing. If God hath emptied thee of thy 
carnal wisdom, He will fill thee with heavenly; if He 
hath taught thee thine ignorance, He will teach thee 
his wisdom, and bring thee to Himself; and if thou 
art taught to reject all thy knowings and findings out, 
God will certainly reveal Himself to thee. 

But now for the second point. I shall endeavour to 
give some reasons why it is a gracious God delays an 
answer to the prayer of penitent sinners. Methinks I 
hear some one saying, ‘‘ How is it that God does not 
give a man comfort as soon as he repents? Why is it 
that the Lord makes some of his people wait in bond- 

e aad 

In the first. place, it is to display his own sovereignty. 
Ah! that is a word that is not often mentioned now-a- 
days. Divine sovereignty is a very unfashionable doe: 
trine. Few people care to hear of a God who doeth as 
He pleaseth, and is absolute monarch over man; who 
knoweth of no law but his own absolute will, which is 
always the will to do that which is right, to do good to 
those whom He hath ordained unto eternal life, and to 
scatter mercy lavishly upon all his creatures. But we 
do assert that there is such a thing as divine sove- 
reignty, and more especially in the work of salvation. 

said thus: ‘If I gave to all men peace so soon as 
they asked for it, they would begin to think they had 
a right to it. Now I will make some of them wait, so 
that they may see that the mercy is absolutely in My 
hand, and that if I choose to withhold it altogether I 
might do so most justly; and I will make men see that 
it is a gift of My free grace, and not of their deserving.” 
In some of our squares, where they are anxious to keep 
the right of way, you know they sometimes shut the 
gates, not because they would inconvenience us, but 
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because they would preserve the right of way, and let 
the public see that although they let them through, 
yet they might be excluded if the proprietors pleased. 
$o with God: He says, ‘‘ Man, if I save thee, it is 
entirely of My will and pleasure; My grace I give, 
not because thou deservest it, for then it were no 

ce at all; but I give it to the most undeserving 
of men, that I- may keep My claim to it.” And 
I take it that this is the best way of proving God’s 
sovereignty, namely, his making delay between peni- 
tence and faith, or between penitence and that faith 
which brings peace with God, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 

Another reason is, that He may make us more useful 
in after life. It is ignorance of the way of salvation 
which keeps many a man longer in doubt than he 
would be if he knew more of it. I do not hesitate to 
affirm, that one of the hardest things for a sinner to 
understand is the way of salvation. It seems the 
plainest thing in all the world; nothing appears more 
easy than ‘‘ Believe on the‘Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” But when a person is led to feel him- 
self a sinner, he finds it not so easy to understand as 
he thought. We tell a man that, with all their black- 
ness, sinners are to be pardoned ; that, with all their 
sins, they are to be forgiven freely for Christ’s sake. 
‘‘ But,” says the man when he feels himself to be black, 
‘do you mean to tell me that I am to be made whiter 
than snow? Do you mean to tell me that I who am 
lost am to be saved, not through anything I do, or 
hope to do, but purely through what another did?” 
He can hardly believe it possible; he will have it he 
must do something; he must do this, or that, or the 
other, to help Christ; and the hardest thing in the 
world is to bring a man to see that salvation is of the 
Lord alone, and not at all of himself; that it is God’s 
free and perfect gift, which leaves nothing of ours to be 
added to it, but is given to us to cover us completely 
from head to foot without anything of ourown. Men 
will receive what God would not have them receive, 
and they will not receive that which God would have 
them embrace. 

You know it may be very easy to talk of certain 
enres, and to read of them. We may say, ‘‘Such and 
such a medicine is very effective, and will work such 
and such a cure ;” but when we are sick ourselves, we 
are often very dubious of the medicine, and if, having 
taken draught after draught of it, we find it does not 
cure us, perhaps we are brought to think, that though 
it may cure others it cannot cure us, because there has 
been such delay in the operation of it. So the poor 
soul thinks of the gospel, ‘‘Certainly it cannot’ heal 
me;” and then he misunderstands the nature of the 
sacred medicine altogether, and begins to take the 
law instead of the gospel. Now the law never saved 
any yet, though it has condemned full many in its 
time, and will condemn us all unless we have the 
gospel. 

If any man should be in doubt on account of ignorance, 
let me, as plainly as I can, state the gospel. 

I believe it to be wrapt up in one word— Substitution. 
I have always considered, with Luther and Calvin, that 
the sum and substance of the gospel lies in that word, 
Substitution—Christ standing in the stead of man. If 
I understand the gospel, it is this: I deserve to be lost 
and ruined ; the only reason why I should not be con- 
demned is this, that Christ was punished in my stead, 
and there is no need to execute a sentence twice for 
sin. On the other hand, I know I cannot enter heaven, 
unless I have a perfect righteousness ; I am certain I 
shall never have one of my own, for I find I sin every 


He said, ‘‘There, take my garment, put it on; you 
shall stand before God as if you were Christ, and I will 
stand before God as if I had been the sinner; I will 
suffer in the sinner’s stead, and you shall be rewarded 
ral works which you did not do, but which Christ did 
or you.” 

es, reader, the whole substance of salvation lies in 
the thought that Christ stood in the place of man, 
The prisoner is in the dock ; he is about to be taken 
away for death ; he deserves to die. But before he is 
taken away, the judge asks whether there is any pos- 
sible plan whereby that prisoner’s life can be spared. 
Uprises one who is pure and perfect himself, and has 
known no sin, and by the allowance of the judge, for 
that is necessary, he steps into the dock, and says, 
‘*Consider me to be the prisoner; pass the sentence on 
me, and let me die. Consider the prisoner to be myself. 
I have fought for my country; I have dared and de- 
served well for it: reward him as if he had done good, 
and punish me as if I had committed the sin.” 

You say, ‘‘Such a thing could not occur in an 
earthly court of law.’’ 

Ay, but it has happened in God’s court of law. ‘The 
Saviour said, ‘‘ The sinner deserves to die; let Me die 
in his stead, and let him be clothed in My righteous- 
ness.” 

To illustrate this I will give you a real instance. 
It is that of an ancient king, who passed a law against 
a crime, and the punishment of the crime was, that 
any one who committed it should have both his eyes 
put out. His own son committed the crime. The king, 
as a strict judge, said, ‘‘I cannot alter the law; I have 
said that the loss of eyes shall be the penalty; take out 
one of mine and one of his.” So, you see, he strictly 
carried out the law; but at the same time he was able 
to have mercy in part upon his son. 

But in the case of Christ we must go a little further, 
He did not say, ‘‘ Exact half the penalty of Me, and 
half of the sinner ;” He said, ** Put both My eyes out ; 
nail Me to the tree; let Me die, let Me take all the 
guilt away, and then the sinner may go free.” 

And now I am to give some advice to those who have 
been seeking Christ, and who have never found Him, 
how they may find Him. 

In the first place, let me say, Go wherever Christ 











day ; but then Christ hath a perfect righteousness, and 


goes. The sick man knew that Christ went to Bethesda, 
and there he lay. If Christ were to walk this earth again, 
and heal the sick, all the sick people would inquire, 
‘* Where does Christ walk to-morrow ?” and as soon as 
they found out where He would take his walks abroad, 
there they would be lying thick on the pavement, in 
the hope that as He passed by He would heal them. 
Go up, then, to Christ's house; it is there He meets 
with his peoplé. Read his word; it is there He blesses 
them, by applying sweet promises to them. Keep to 
the ordinances; do not neglect them. Christ comes to 
Bethesda pool; lie by the water. If you cannot put in 
your foot, be where Christ comes. You know Thomas 
did not get the blessing, for he was not there when 
Jesus came. Be not away from the house of God; so 
that when He passes by He may look on thee, and say, 
‘“‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

And whatever you do, when Christpaases. by, Ory 
after Him with all your might; never be satisfied until 
you do make Him hear; and if He frown ‘om you, 
seemingly, for the moment, do not be stopped or 
stayed. If you are a little stirred by a sermon, ‘pray 
over it; do not lose the auspicious moment. » If you 
hear anything read which gives:you some hope; lift-up 
your heart in prayer at once; when the wind blows, 
then should the sails be set up; and; it may happen 
that God may give you grace to cross the: "8: 
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mouth, and you may find the haven inside, the haven 
of perpetual rest.\ 

here was a man, you know, who was born blind, 
and who wanted to have his sight. As he sat by the 
roadside one day, he heard that Jesus passed by, and 
when he heard that, he cried after Him, ‘‘ Jesus, Thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me!”’ The people wanted 
to hear Christ preach, so they hushed the poor man ; 
but he cried again, ‘‘ Thou Son of David, have mercy 
onme!” ‘The Son of David” turned not his head ; 
He did not 1ook upon the man, but continued his dis- 
course ; but still the man shouted, ‘‘ Jesus, Thou Son 
of David, have mercy on me!” And then Jesus 
stopped. The disciples ran to the poor man, and 
said. ‘‘Be still; trouble not the Master.” But he 
cried so much the more, “‘ Jesus, Thou Son of David, 
have mercy on me!” And Jesus at last said, ‘‘ What 
wilt thou that I shall do unto thee?” He said, ‘‘ Lord, 
that I may receive my sight.” He received it, and 
‘*went on his way rejoicing.” Now your doubts say, 
‘* Hush! do not pray any more ;” Satan says, ‘‘ Be 
still; do not cry any more.” Tell your doubts and 
fears, and Satan too, that you will give Christ no rest 
till He turns his eyes upon you in love, and heals your 


The next piece of advice I would give you is this : 
Think very much of Christ. I would advise you, con- 
scienee-stricken sinner, to spend an hour in meditation 
on Christ. You do not want to spend an hour in me- 
ditation on yourself; you will get very little good from 
that ; you may know beforehand that there is no hope 
for you in yourself. But spend an hour in meditation 
on Christ. Go, reader, to thy closet, and sit down 
quietly, and think : picture Him in the garden ; sweat- 
ing ‘‘ great — of blood, falling down to the ground.” 
Then picture Him standing in Pilate’s hall; his hands 
bound, his back torn by cruel scourgings ; then follow 
Him till you see Him coming to Calvary ; think you 
see Him hurled backwards, and nailed to the tree ; the 
cross lifted up, and dashed into its socket. Look at 
Him ; look at his thorn-crown, and see the drops of 
blood trickling down his cheek ;— 

“See from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down.” 


I know of no means, under God, so oe for getting 

faith, as thoughts of Christ ; for while you are looking 
at Him, you will say, ‘‘ Blessed Jesus, didst Thou die ? 
—Surely, my soul, his death is sufficient forthee.” He 
is able to save unto the uttermost all those who trust 
in Him. You may think of a doctrine for ever, and 
get no good from it, if you are not already saved ; but 
think of the person of Christ, and that will give you 
faith. Take Fitn everywhere, wherever you go, medi- 
tate on Him in your leisure moments, and then He 
will reveal Himself to you and give you peace. 

Ah ! that is the point where we feel that none of us 
have enough of Christ, not even the best of Christians. 
I went into a friend’s house one day, and he said to me, 
as a sort of hint, I suppose, ‘‘I have known So-and-so 
these thirty years without hearing anything of his 
religion.” Said I, ‘‘I hope you will not know me 
patty minutes without hearing something of mine.” 

t is a fact that many Christian people spend their 
Sunday afternoons in talking about commonplace sub- 
jects, and Jesus Christ is scarcely ever mentioned. As 
for the poor ungodly world, of course they neither saynor 
think anything of Him. But oh, thou that knowest 
thyself to be a sinner, despise not the Man of Sorrows ! 
Let his bleeding hands drop on thee ; look thou on 
his pierced side ; and, looking, thou shalt live; for 
remember, it is only by looking to Christ we shall live, 








not by doing anything ourselves. 
on Christ, and venture wholly, or else we never can be 
saved. C. H. 8. 








BIBLE WORDS, 
THE MEANINGS OF WHICH HAVE CHANGED. 


Careful, anxious (full of care). Phil. iv. 6. 

Carriage, luggage. Acts xxi. 15. 

Conversation, deportment, conduct (never in the Bible 
with its present signification). Gal. i. 13; Phil. i. 27. 

Demand, to ask. Job xlii. 4; Luke iii. 14. Even 
where a superior asks of an inferior, as Matt. ii. 4, 
the original is simply asked, or inquired, and does not 
contain the idea of asking authoritatively. 

Fan, a winnowing shovel. Matt. iii. 12. , 

Instantly, urgently. Luke vii. 4. 

Meat, food. Gen. i. 30; Heb. v.12. Never in the 
sense of flesh-meat ; hence meat-offering, an offering 
consisting of flour, or something made of flour, never 
of flesh. Lev. ii. 1. 

Prevent (never in Scripture to hinder) signifies 
(1) to go before, precede, Psa. cxix. 147, 148; 1 Thess. 
iv. 15: (2) to come before, meet, Psa. lxxxviii. 3; Matt. 
xvii. 25 : (3) to be beforehand with, Job xii. 11. 

Quick, alive. Numb. xvi. 30. 

Straitly,strictly, particularly. Gen. xliii. 7; Matt. 
ix. 3 

Usury, interest, not necessarily excessive. 
xxiii. 19, 20; Luke xix. 23. 

Which, who or which (used in reference to persons 
as well as things). Matt. vi. 9; Phil. i. 6. 


0. 
ake thought, be anxious. Matt. vi. 25; Mark 
Bp 4 
Deut. 








“WE SHALL BE LIKE HIM.” 


1 JoHN tt. 2. 


“We shall be like Him!” Is not that enough 
Our failing strength and courage to renew ? 
The way is long, the pathway often rough ; 
But who can faint with such a goal in view ? 


How poor, alas! is our resemblance now ! 
Our love so languid, and our hope so dim ; 

But when we see his face, and on our brow 
His name is written, we shall be like Him. 


For sin shall grieve and harass us no more; 
Each dark temptation will have passed away ; 
And we shall then, all wearying conflict o’er, 
Be pure and stainless as the light of day. 


O joy of joys! O exquisite delight! 
We sometimes strive to think what heaven will be: 
Its fadeless crowns, its robes of glistering white, 
“Its pearly gates, and its transparent sea. 


But ak! we fail to bring the future near ; 
And as we droop the wings that fain would soar, 
Faith softly whispers, “ When He shall appear, 


We shall be like Him,”—and we ask no more. 
W. H. 


We must venture | 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 





PART IX.—MARTIN LUTHER. 
CHAPTER I.—TuHE CHARTIST. 


Tom SMITH (we do not give his real name) was the son 
of a careless, ungodly man who constantly got drunk, 
and used to beat his children, and quarrel fearfully 
with his wife. Such a father must have greatly neg- 
lected the true ‘‘nurture and admonition” of his 
children. 

Nor did their mother discharge any better the 

ntal duties. She was a bigoted Romanist, and all 
she strove to teach was blind submission to the priest. 

Even in teaching this we may suppose she failed, for 
Tom could scarcely have gathered from the priest’s 
instructions his early-formed notions of political com- 
munism. At the age of nineteen he was the ad- 
mired orator of a small debating society, where his 
audacious and treasonable harangues fostered a spirit of 
discontent and social mutiny. In the year 1848 we 
find him an advanced Chartist, bringing natural powers 
of no mean order to bear upon the maturing of various 
nefarious conspiracies against ‘‘the powers that be,” 
and the comfort and security of society. He believed, 
or said he believed, that the Bible was a lie ‘‘got up 
by designing priests to pander to the power of the 
king and the nobility, and to crush the rights of the 
labouring classes."’ Probably this was a reaction from 
the Popish teaching of hischildhood. ‘‘ At that time,” 
as he used afterwards to say, ‘‘I was ready for any- 
thing, and would cheerfully have waded up to the 
knees in blood to have secured what I conceived to be 
the rights of the people.” 

And so doubtless he would have done. It was 
he and a few other kindred spirits who first contrived 
the diabolical mechanism which Orsini subsequently 

rfected and used. As far as Tom had the power he 
bitterly persecuted his pious friends and neighbours. 

His inflammatory speeches and actions awakened 
the attention of the police. Detectives were put upon 
his track, but he contrived to evade them, though 
sometimes it was a hair-breadth escape. Their sobriquet 
for him was ‘‘The Bomb.” 

In 1850 Tom married a Romanist, an interesting and 
affectionate Irish girl. 

God did not leave him without warning or check in 
his career of sin and blasphemy. While at work a fit 
seized him, and he was carried home dangerously ill. 
The priest was sent for, and, as no hope was enter- 
tained of his rallying from the attack, gave him what 
the Romanists call the ‘‘ extreme unction.” 

Contrary to expectation, Tom did recover, and was 
persuaded that the priest’s prayers and anointings had 
saved his life. Mark this, reader! the man who boasted 
that he could prove the Bible to be a fable, and called 
its truths ridiculous, this man was willing to bow his 
neck under the yoke of Romish teaching! He dis- 
believed God’s word, and was deluded enough to 
eredit the ‘‘ doctrines of men.” He returned abjectly 
to mass and confession. 

We use the word ‘‘abjectly” purposely ; for he sub- 
mitted to be re-baptized, to separate from his brother 
Chartists, and to do very severe penance for his wan- 
derings from the Romish fold. Fastings made his body 
emaciated, his back was scarred by the strokes of the 


| scourge ; he seldom missed a benediction or confession, 
| and was ambitious, he said, to become as holy as 
St. Dominic. 








CuartTer II].—THE WonperFuL Book. 


ONE day a city missionary called at Tom’s house. 
Tom was at home, and looked inquisitively at his visitor. 

After a few minutes, during which Tom had narrowly 
watched the missionary, he said abruptly, — 

**You are no Catholic, I see.” 

‘How do you know that?” naturally asked the 
missionary. 

** Because you have come in here without any respect 
for these,” pointing as he spoke to a crucifix which, 
with some pictures of saints, adorned the walls of his 
room. 

The missionary began to explain that he believed in 
Jesus, the Saviour of sinners, but Tom rudely inter- 
rupted him with, ‘‘ Be off with you! We are good 
aaa here, and want none of your counsels; be 
ry) ! »” 

‘* May I leave you a tract ?” 

**No; be off.” 

The missionary, however, still held out the tract, 
and his smile was so pleasant, and his words and 
manners so friendly, that Tom’s anger was partly 
disarmed. His wife also felt the happy influence of a 
“*soft word,” for she turned to her aes and said, 
** Let him leave it ; it can do us no harm.” 

So the tract was left, and the missionary departed. 

He came again, however, and on subsequent occasions 
pointed out to Tom the errors of his creed. This 
aroused the animosity of the bigoted Romanist, and 
more than once the missionary was subjécted to very 
rough treatment. He bore it cheerfully, and per- 
— in his efforts to open the eyes of the worshipper 
of Mary. 

Tom tried to harden himself against the missionary’s 
earnest appeals. But his words haunted him ; he could 
not banish them from his memory. Again and again 
he was vexed to find himself thinking, “ After all, 
there is sense in what he says.” The foundations of his 
false faith were giving way. 

About this time he was taking a stroll before going to 
mass, when a gentleman accosted him, and asked him 
if he had a Bible. 

He said, ‘‘I have not.” 

Shortly after this the same gentleman gave him some 
work to do for him, again spoke to him upon his pros- 
pects for eternity, and also induced him to accept a copy 
of the Scriptures. 

He ventured to show his wife the new book he had 
in his possession. She begged to read it, and said, ‘I 
never read anything so beautiful in my life.” 

This treasure was quickly taken from them, and it 
was whispered that Tom and his wife were getting some 
strange ideas. He managed, however, to obtain another 
Bible, and read its precious pages with the earnestness 
of a man in quest of the truth. 

The 11th chapter of St. John’s Gospel was much 
blessed to him, especially our Lord’s conversation with 
Martha. 

“Oh,” he afterwards said, ‘‘I was almost choked 
with feeling when we [meaning himself and wife] found 
out our error. We wept together to think we had 
given that honour to man which was due to God only. 
The more we read the holy book, the more we were 
amazed. My wife was filled with fear, and did not 
know what to think. Often we sat up half the night to 
know what this wonderful book contained, and step by 
step we saw the error of our creed. How truly ‘the 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple’ 


‘‘The priests before long came round to bless our 
rooms, but I asked them to pass on to such a room. 
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My mind was in a state of complete unrest, and I 
determined, at whatever cost, to remove my children 
from a school where such error was taught. A nun 
called to know my reason for removing them. I told 
her I could not give my children that which I believed 
to be poison to myself. She was greatly frightened, 
crossing herself, and repeating prayers. She left my 
room much agitated. She informed our priest, who 
watched an opportunity of seeing me alone, and invited 
me to see him, that the serious matter might be talked 
over. 
‘Several priests were present ; but I was not allowed 
to give a reason for my change of opinion. I was told 
I had, by anointing and the prayers of the Church, 
been saved from death. Isaid, ‘ Nay, I was insensible, 
and could not confess.’ 

‘«¢ But you did confess.’ 

** ¢T could not.’ 

‘¢ ‘Then,’ said a priest, ‘an angel did it for you.’ 

“‘T was told that in denying the ‘Holy Mother of 
God’ I had committed blasphemy, and would be 
damned.” 





Cuaprer IJ].—DrErer TROUBLEs. 


AND now came deeper trouble; his dear wife, who for 
some time had been delicate, showed unmistakable 
symptoms of consumption. He had little or no employ- 
ment, his wife required remedies to support her sinking 
frame, and he was obliged to sell or pawn the com- 
forts and necessaries of his home. 

On one occasion, when Tom was out, the priest 
called, and talked about the saints, &c., as before, to 
his wife. 

*‘QOh,”’ she said, ‘‘I now worship the Prince of 
saints; my soul is resting upon the blood of Jesus.” 

He said, ‘‘ What will you do with your children ?” 
meaning should she die. 

‘Qh, I leave them to the Lerd.” 

*¢ But what will you do with your infant ?” 

*<Sir, I give her to Jesus.” 

After much patient suffering she fell asleep in Jesus, 
leaving a glorious testimony that they who trust in 
Him shall never be confounded. 

This was a crushing time for poor Tom ;—bereaved 
of an affectionate wife and companion, reviled and for- 
saken by his friends, delicate in health, with no employ- 
ment, and five motherless children! A seizure of his 
things was threatened, and his desolate condition over- 
whelmed him with grief not easily to be described. 

In ‘‘ want and fright” he removed, but misery trod 
upon his heels. He had parted with his last blanket 
(ft was winter), his tools had been pawned, his children, 


who had been patterns of neatness, now stood before | 


him in rags, and himself the shadow of aman. The 
angs of hunger being sharpened by the cold, one of 
fis little boys in tears said, ‘‘ Oh, father, do go to Father 
——, I am sure he will give us some bread te eat, he 
was always so kind to us.” 
**No, my boy,” was the reply. ‘Do you remember 
what your dear mother used to say to me, ‘ What shall 
it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?’ No, my boy, I cannot go to him.” 
He and:his family had tasted little but bread and 
water for some weeks, and were at this time literally 
po: « per friends, no work, no money. The entrea- 
ties of his children for bread were unbearable. Truly 
his tears were his bread day and night. He cried for 
help, but ‘‘there was no voice ;” his ‘‘ heaven was as 
iron, and his earth as brass,’’ 
** Oh,” he said, ‘‘what shallIdo? No friend to aid 
me—no one to employ me—my wife taken—my child- 


ren perishing with hunger—and no God to deliver me! 
Steal I cannot, go back I cannot, to beg I know not 
how. What shall I do ?” was the bitter question. 

He looked this way and that way, his brain reeled, his 
inmost soul sickened, as he said, ‘‘ Yes, there is no 
hope. Go back.” His poor flesh crept with terror. 

Then the enemy whispered, ‘‘Why do you live in 
such a state? slay them and send them to rest.” 

The dreadful idea of administering poison to his dear 
children and drowning himself was suggested. A 
voice rung in his ear, ‘‘ Do it.” 

Two Irishwomen had gone into his room, and to 
them he offered his Romish pictures for a few pence, 
but they were horror-stricken at such, sacred things 
being offered for money. 











} CuarTer 1V.—THE BrisLE-woMANn’s Knock. 


Just at this time it happened that a good Bible-woman 
had entered upon her field of labour. The responsibility 
of carrying ‘‘the message”’ to so vast and degraded 
——- had solemnized her feelings. On the morning 
of her fourth day of visiting she said, ‘‘ A strange feelin 

came over me, asif there was something more than usu 

before me that day. I asked the Lord to stand by me, 
and send me to some poor creature bound in Satan’s 
fetters, and to let the prisoner bound go free. I went 
to my work with this strange feeling upon me. I did 
- know why I seemed urged to knock at a certain 

oor.” 

Now this door was Tom Smith’s door. He was at 
his wits’ end. He looked on the right hand and on the 
left. For three days he had tasted no food; and that 
awful whisper, ‘‘ Do it, put them and yourself to rest,” 
for ever haunted him. 

At this juncture a knock was heard. He said, 
‘**Come in.” 

The Bible-woman opened the door, and there stood 
this modern Job, with such a look of fixed despair upon 
his countenance that the visitor trembled. 

‘*Who are you?” he said, ‘‘ and what do you want?” 
in a hurried, sepulchral tone of voice. 

‘*T am the Bible-woman. I have called to see if you 
will subscribe a penny a week for a Bible.” 

‘* Aspenny a week for a Bible! I haven’t one to buy 
a piece of bread.” 

Pointing to his glass candle-stand, he said, “I’ve 
offered that for sixpence, but I can’t get even three- 
| pence for it. Whatever I offer no one will buy. 
| have no peace, no friend, and I fear God has forsaken 
| me. I must find rest in the water.” 

‘*My dear man, the fear you have shows that God 
has not forsaken you.” 

‘‘Then why does He not help me? Why does He 
| leave me in misery like this? I can bear it no longer. 
I must rest in the water—yes, do it I must.” 

**Oh, my dear friend,” said the Bible-woman, “‘ you 
are under a cloud; one glimpse at Jesus will remove 
that darkness from you. Have you applied to Him?” 

** Yes, but He has forsaken me. He will not hear 

me.” -, 
‘* Because you have asked wavering. And how do you 
dare think of laying violent hands upon yourself? You 
are not your own; Jesus bought your body and soul 
with his precious blood.” 

The Bible-woman, with pointed finger, upraised eye, 
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God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 


for me.” 





** Yes, there is hope for you.” 
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and strength not her own, said, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of, 


“Oh,” he said, “I wish I could see Him,” burying f 
his face in his hands in deep emotion; ‘‘there is no hope | 
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Satan’s fetters fell off, and the prisoner was set free. 
He never referred to this dreadful time without tears. 
The Bible-woman soon ascertained his state of perfect 
destitution, which needed not words to describe, as his 
poor children and miserable room told the sad truth at 
once. For three months he and his family had existed 
almost entirely upon bread and water, he taking only 
what would keep life in, that his children might have 
the largest share. The infant was in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion, and all but fainting from want. 

The Bible-woman immediately made known his case 
to her superintendent, who instructed her to take suit- 
able food, which had to be judiciously administered, as 
their stomachs had well-nigh become strangers to it. 

On the afternoon of the same day the superintendent 
accompanied the Bible-woman to this abode of distress, 
and found the father had gone, they said, out to seek 
work. He had really gone out to pray, and while he 
was rolling his troubles upon Him who had only hid his 
face for a season, his dear children were enjoying a meal 
which gladdened their hearts, and, childlike, caused 
them for the time to forget their misery. 

He was now wonderfully sustained. He had ‘‘looked 
upon the Lamb of God,” and could carry his sorrows to 
Him. A few of the Lord’s people became interested in 
him. His loving, sensitive heart was ever full of gra- 
titude for the smallest aid. 

Soon after this ‘‘The London Bible and Domestic 
Female Mission’’ kindly assisted to place the infant 
out to nurse, and in other respects provided for the 
wants of the family. An effort was made to get the 
eldest boy into a ‘‘ Refuge,” but he was rejected as 
‘not bad enough.”’ This was a great disappointment, 
as he continued to harass his poor father, and stoutly 
resisted every attempt made to send him to school. 








CuAPTER V.—A Goop CoNFEsSION. 


Poor Tom’s health continued very bad, and drew forth 
the heartfelt pity of allaroundhim. Save in the case of 
one heartless fellow who had an old coffin he used as a 
tool-box ; he showed it to Tom, and told him he would 
let him have it cheap, as he would soon want it, and 
actually placed it where he could see it whenever he or 
his children opened the door. 

However, none of these things moved him; he pitied 
and prayed for his tormentors. 

Being desirous to purge out the old leaven, he col- 
lected together his Romish books and pictures, and 
burned them. His crucifix he presented as ‘‘a trophy 
of grace”’ to the superintendent of the Bible-woman. 

His little one had been ‘‘out at nurse” for seven 
weeks, without improvement; it was thought desirable 
itshould return home. The little creature soon showed 
its sense of having been absent from its tender, self- 
denying nurse—as it clapped his cheeks—kissed him— 
buried its face in his neck—and looking at him, said, 
“Dad, dad;” she lay in his bosom, and was truly his 
“little comfort.” 

But his health now quite failed him, and rendered 
him unable to work, 

In the midst of these ‘‘storms of sorrow” he could 
see nothing but the faithfulness of his God. ‘‘Oh, 
lady,” he said, ‘‘ I cannot tell you how happy I am— 
Jesus is mine; I can grasp Him.” In speaking of the 









dark way along which he had travelled, ‘‘ Ah,” he 
/ said, ‘‘Jesus met me in that way, and has given me 
Tiches that cannot pass from me; they are laid up for 





ying # me, because my life is hid in Christ—I shall enjoy 














them for ever.’’ 


In this season of illness the blessing of the Bible- 
Woman was doubly felt; she was untiring in her sym- 


‘ 








pathy and help to this poor family. Often he said, 
‘* What shall I say about that dear woman? May God 
reward and bless her.”’ 

The maintenance of so large a family was a source of 
anxiety ; and it was deemed a duty to persuade poor 
Tom to place himself beyond the precarious kindness 
of his friends. The idea called forth a struggle to his 
honest independence, but his will was soon fost in the 
will of his heavenly Father. After the removal of the 
family to the workhouse, the Lady Superintendent, 
with many others, continued to visit them. He expe- 
rienced much kindness from many around him, and 
expressed a hope the Lord might spare him to testify 
of Jesus, which indeed he was constantly doing, and 
earned for himself the appellation of ‘‘ Martin 
Luther.” 

When speaking to a visitor of the Lord’s dealings 
with him, he said, ‘‘ Think of my brothers Ridley and 
Cranmer; I have no stake in prospect.” He was 
anxious about the Christian teaching of his children 
when he should be ‘‘taken home;” and was ‘telling 
his anxiety to Jesus,” when ——, who had'been a 
kind, sympathizing brother in his affliction, stood by 
his bedside; he named it tohim, and prompt measures 
were taken to secure his children being brought up in 
the Christian faith. 

He made a bold protestation against the errors of 
Popery, which he said he believed to be a grand scheme 
of the devil to ruin souls. 

Seldom has a ‘‘death-bed’’ witnessed such a profes- 
sion. He spoke touchingly and forcibly upon God’s 
word, which had been to him the power of God, and 
expressed his gratitude to all who had either sympa- 
thized or aided him while ‘‘ passing through the deep 
waters.” He said, ‘‘ My house now set in order, I wait 
my Master’s call to come up higher.” 

At another visit his face Sentea with a glorious ex- 
pression; he said, ‘‘I feel weaker, I have no appetite ;” 
(pointing to the word of God) he said, ‘‘there is the 
food I relish most. Oh, itis sweet—I never felt so near 
Jesus before; He is my all—I p Him, and feel He 
is all I need. Oh, whata salvation He has wrought for 
me! When I meditate on the whole course of my life, 
which was a course against Him, I am filled with 
amazement at the mercy He has shown me. Ob, but 
I feel so full of peace and joy, I could even now leap to 
the ceiling.” His poor body seemed exhausted with 
the effect of joy. 

Some of his companions expressed their surprise at 
the number of his friends. 

‘*Yes,” he said, ‘‘I prayed for them, and they 
cannot stay away, because the Lord moves them to 
come.” 

Though chained to his bed by sickness, Tom’s mind 
was not chained; his soul yearned over those around 
him, who were truly under the sentence of death. An 
interesting boy, eleven years of age, upon whose cheek 
was the flush of consumption, came into see him. The 
love of Jesus to little children was so set before him, 
that in tears he said, ‘‘ No one ever told me such beau- 
tiful things before; I do love Jesus.” He frequently 
visited this ward to hear of those ‘‘ beautiful things.” 

And while the writer was visiting Tom, the nurse 
came in and said, ‘‘He is gone.” The Lord called for 
him to come up higher, while saying, ‘‘I love Jesus, 
because He has washed away my sins.” 

On another occasion, a young man, also consump- 
tive, had ‘‘come in to see him,” and was receiving 
strength and comfort from the lips of this dying saint. 
The young mgn had come toJesus, but was in bondage 
through fear of death. Tom said, ‘‘My brother, there 
is no death to them that are in Christ Jesus: He took 
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away the sting, and has made it a sleep ; true, the poor | sent to us for the same purpose by friends at a dis. 


body may have a few shakes, but his grace is sufficient. 


Cheer up, and sing, ‘Thanks be to God, who has given 


us the victory.’ ” 


Speaking of his children, he said, ‘‘I have read the 
first volume of God’s dealings with us, and I have no 


wish to read the second. I can leave them in the hands 
of my God, who doeth all things well.” 

Like his divine Master, he was misunderstood and 
misrepresented to the end; but he was firmly fixed 
upon the Rock, therefore could not be moved. Every 
means were used to induce him to recant, but no man 
was able to pluck him out of Christ’s hand. 

After much physical suffering, but full of peace and 
confidence, his spirit passed into that rest so long 
desired, and where it now fully realizes the blessed 
results of the Bible-woman’s knock. 


[This very touching story may be had, with many 
more particulars, in the form of a little book, price 6d., 
from Messrs. Nisbet and Co., Berners Street. Its title 
is, ‘‘Our Bible-Woman’s Knock.” —Eb. ] 








THE FLOWER SHOW IN KENT 
STREET. 


‘‘ GrvE a dog a bad name and hang him.” So says the 
proverb. Now Kent Street, in London, is a place to 
which a bad name has been given. In this street and 
courts belonging to it there are stowed away about ten 
thousand people. It must be confessed that some of 
them are very wicked, that many of them are very 
drunken, that more of them are very dirty, and that 
all of them, with few exceptions which only prove the 
rule, are very poor. 

The old proverb, however, has been happily neg- 
lected. Kent Street, with its bad name, has not been 
given up in despair. I think I can show that there is 
no necessity for this, and that there is some hope that 
the day may not be very far off when this place may 
enjoy a reputation as fair as that of other localities 
which apparently are more favourably circumstanced. 

I will just tell you something about the Flower 
Show which has recently been held here. A great 
deal may be said upon the wholesome tendencies of a 
taste for flowers. Flowers help to suggest and illus- 
trate many es of Scripture. They are a living 
token of the wisdom and goodness of the great Creator. 


The attention which they require is an elevating re- | 


laxation to the hard-worked man, while it gets people 
into the way of being familiarized for their own good 
with the benefits of light, of air, and water. A flower 
show for the poor is a happy way for their friends 
who are better off meeting with them, showing them a 
delicate sympathy, and doing that which is the great 
thing to be done—getting to know them. 

Not to trouble you with the preliminaries, the day 
has dawned, and the doors are opened. The school- 
room is a large square room, and very lofty; it looks 
as unlike itself as can well be imagined. Some few 
flags are flying, or rather, nailed up against the walls. 
Paper flowers, the great manufacture of the neighbour- 
hood, in wire baskets, and making gorgeous festoons, 
are seen in the upper regions and in the background. 
Fronting you are the flowers of the day, about two 
hundred and , Tising above each other in five rows, 


tance. 
| This display, however, is but the centre-piece. Yon 
| observe on your left and right a long table; the left 
| table groaning under dolls,‘ brushes, hair-pins, wire 
| baskets, and other articles illustrative of the manufac. 
| ture of a large number of the population, and kindly 
sent in for exhibition. The right table is more heavily 
| burdened still with articles made by the elder girls of a 
Bible class, or obtained by them from their parents, 
and to be sold for the promotion of missions to the 
heathen. 

A further examination shows some very appropriate 
texts on the walls encircled by fern leaves and show. 
ing up extremely well. This‘was the work of kind 
friends. Among the texts you will observe ‘‘ Con. 
sider the lilies of the field,” ‘‘The grass withereth, 
and the flower thereof falleth away :’ but the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever.” Another text (chosen 
by a gentleman and duly transcribed by his family) 
also appears, ‘‘The Holy Ghost witnesseth in every 
city.” 

The neatness, not to say elegance, carried into all 
the details, the work of many kind hands, produced a 
oo effect which left scarcely anything to bh 

esired. 
Let six hundred very poor people, with but a few 
others better off, come in, men as well as women, none 
aying less than twopence ; let them crowd the room 
rom five till ten at night ; let them wonder, praise, 
laugh, and talk the whole time ; let them on the whole 
buy upwards of five pounds’ worth of things from the 
missionary table ; let there be perfect cordiality, friendli- 
ness, and a general buzz, together with the harmonizing 
sounds of a piano kept at work by the indomitable 
efforts of two pairs of hands, and then, gentle reader, 
you will have the first Kent Street flower show some 
what before your mind, and I Loe a you will incline to the 
"meee which is being felt that if the poor of Kent 
street are not the best or the richest people in London, 
they are, perhaps, not far behind being the most acces- 
sible, the most social, the most hearty, and the most 
hopeful. J. A. 




















THE MISTAKEN CRICKET. 


| THE cricket in the spring builds his little house in the 
meadow, and chirps for joy, because all is going so 
| well with him. But when he hears the sound of the 
| plough a few furrows off, and the thunder of the oxen's 
| tread, then the skies begin to look dark, and his heart 
| fails him. The plough comes craunching along, and 

turns his dwelling bottom side up, and vos & goes roll- 
ing over and over without a home, he says, — 

“Oh, the foundations of the world are destroyed, 
and everything is going to ruin!” 

But the husbandman who walks behind the plough, 
singing and whistling as he goes, does he think the 
foundations of the world are breaking up? Why, he 
does not so much as know there was any house or 
cricket there. He thinks of the harvest which is to 
follow the track of the plough; and the cricket, too, 
if he will but wait, will find a thousand blades of grass 
where there was but one before. 

We are like the crickets. If anything happens to 





and backed by Miemingiod texts. Over one hundred 
plants actually competed, according to some few and 








overthrow our plans, we think all is going to ruin, 
We are apt to believe in Providence so long as we have 
our own way; but if things go awry, then we think, 
if there is a God, He is in heaven, and not on earth, 





simple rules, for the small prizes which were given ; 
the remainder were lent by the poor people to make up 
the show, with the exception of a few which were 
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THE CLOAK LEFT AT TROAS. 
BY DR. GAUSSEN. 


§r. Pavt, in the dungeon of a prison, asks for his 
cloak. He had left it with Carpus, at Troas ; he begs 
Timothy to endeavour to come to him before the win- 
ter, and not to forget to bring it with him. This do- 
mestic detail, which (since the time of Anomeens, of 
whom St. Jerome makes mention) has so many thou- 
sand times been advanced as an objection against the 
inspiration of Scripture—this detail appears to you too 
trivial for an apostolic pen, or, at least, too insignificant 
and unedifying for the dignity of inspiration. Un- 
happy, however, is he who does not discern its touching 
import ! 

esus Christ also, on the day of his death, spoke of 
his cloak and vesture. Would you have this passage 
erased from the number of inspired words? It was 
after a night of fatigue and anguish: infuriated men 
had been ruthlessly hurrying Him blindfolded about 
Jerusalem ; from street to street, from tribunal to tri- 
bunal, by torchlight, during seven successive hours, 
and striking Him continually on the head with their 
staves : ere sunrise the following morning, his hands 
bound with cords, they bring Him again into the high 
cle palace, and afterwards before Pilate, in the hall 

torium : there, lacerated with rods, and streaming 
with blood, He is delivered to the ferocious soldiery to 
be a to death. They strip Him of his garments, put 
on Him a scarlet robe, spit upon Him, place a reed in 
his hands, and, in mockery of worship, bow the knee 
before Him: then, before placing the cross on his 
mangled shoulders, they cover his wounds with his 
own clothes, and lead Him forth to Calvary. But 
when about to proceed to the last act of execution, 
they for the third time, strip Him of his raiment, and, 
without garment or vesture, He suffers the death of a 
malefactor on the cross, in the sight of the immense 
assembly. 

Was there ever a man under heaven’s canopy who 
did not find these details soul-moving, sublime, and 
inimitable ? or one who, from the account of such a 
dying scene, would retrench, as useless or trivial, a 
notice of the vesture which was parted, and of the gar- 
ment for which the soldiers cast lots? Has not incre- 
dulity itself said of the Scriptures that their majesty is 
astonishing ; that their simplicity speaks to the heart ; 
that the death of Socrates was that of a sage, but that 
of Jesus Christ of a God? And if divine inspiration 
had been confined to a portion only of the sacred book, 
would it not have been for these very details? Would 
it not have been for the history of that love which, 
after having sojourned upon earth, more destitute than 
the birds of the air and the foxes of the field, had been 
willing to die yet more wretched still, despoiled of 
everything, even of his garment and his vesture—his 
naked body, stretched and nailed, like that of a male- 
factor, to the cross ? 

Ah! be not anxious on the Holy Spirit’s account. 
He has not compromised his dignity. Far from think- 
ing it humiliating to transmit these facts to us, He has 
even hastened to relate them. More thau a thousand 

ears ago, in the times of the siege of Troy, it was the 
ment of the prophetic lyre of David, ‘‘They look 
and stare upon me, They part my garments among 


them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” 
Well, it is the same Spirit who has shown to us St. 
Paul writing to Timothy, and requiring his cloak. 
Hear what is said. The apostle had lost everything. 
In his youth he was great among men ; favoured by 











rinces, admired of all—but he left all for Christ. 

uring thirty years and upwards he had been poor; in 
labours more abundant than others, in stripes above 
their measure, and in prisons more frequent ; of the 
Jews he had five times received forty stripes save one ; 
thrice he had been beaten with rods, once he had been 
stoned ; three times he had suffered shipwreck; in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils in the 
towns, in perils in deserts, in perils by sea; oft in 
watchings, in hunger, in thirst, and nakedness. These 
are his own words (2 Cor. xi. 23—26). 

Let us hear him further. He is Paul the aged: in 
his last prison, at Rome, expecting sentence of death ; 
he has fought the good fight, he has finished his course ; 
he has kept the faith ; ‘but he is suffering from cold 
as the winter sets in, and lacks clothing. Thrust into 
a dungeon of the Mamertine prisons, he bore a name 
so vile, that even the Christians of Rome were ashamed 
to acknowledge him; so that on his first arraignment 
no man stood with him. Ten years before this period, 
when a prisoner at Rome, and loaded with chains, he 
had at least received some relief from the Philippians, 
who, knowing his miserable condition, had, notwith- 
standing their own need, laid themselves under restraint 
in order to minister to his wants; but now he is alto- 
gether friendless—Luke only is with him ; he is for- 
saken of all others, and the winter about to set in. 
He would need a cloak; he had left his own with 
Carpus, at Troas, two hundred leagues away ; there 
was no one in the chilly dungeons of Rome to lend him 
one. Had he not joyfully quitted all for Jesus? Had 
he not counted all the honour of the world but worth- 
less that he might win Christ ? and was not he pre- 
pared to ‘‘endureall things for the elect’ssake”? We 
were ourselves last year in Rome, at the commencement 
of November, on a rainy day; and with what vivid 
reality, under the influence of the evening cold, could 
we imagine the apostle Paul down in the deep dun- 
geons of the Capitol, dictating the last of his letters, 
regretting the absence of his cloak, and begging Timothy 
to bring it before the winter ! 

Who is there that would now remove from the in- 
spired epistles so striking and touching a feature? 
Does not the Holy Ghost thereby introduce us into 
Paul's prison, to catch a sight of his affecting self- 
denial and his poverty ? just as He enables us to see, 
as it were, with our own eyes, his earnest love, when a 
short time previously, writing to the Philippians, he 
says, ‘‘I weep as I write, because there are many 
among you who mind earthly things, whose end is 
destruction.” Do we not feel as if we beheld him in 
the prison, bound with his chain, his tears falling upon 
the parchment whilst thus writing? Can we not see 
his poor body; to-day ill-clad, suffering, and be- 
numbed ; to-morrow, beheaded, and floating down the 
Tiber, awaiting the day when the earth shall yield her 
dead, and the sea shall give up the dead which are in 
it, and Christ shall transform our vile body, and make 
it like unto his own glorious body ? 

And if these details are attractive, can you think 
they are not useful? And if they profit those wh. 
read them as a simple history, what do they not become 
to him who believes in their Theopneustia,* and who 
can say to himself, ‘‘O my soul! these words were 
written by Paul; but it is thy God who addresses 
them to,thee” ! Who can tell the power and consola- 
tion which their very familiarity and tangibility may 
convey to the occupant of a dungeonor a hovel? Who 
can reckon the poor and the martyred, to whom such 
traits have been a source of encouragement, example, 


* Divine inspiration. 
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and joy! We call to mind, for instance, the pastor 
Juvet, in Switzerland, who, twenty years ago, was 
refused a blanket in the prisons of the Canton of 
Vaud. There is also the instance of Jerome of Prague, 
who was immured, during three hundred and forty 
days, in the dungeons of Constance, at the bottom of 
a dark and fetid tower, which he only left to be trans- 
ferred to the hands of his murderers. Nor have we 
forgotten the sainted Bishop Hooper, led from his 

. damp, unwholesome cell, covered with tattered clothes 
and borrowed cloak, to pass to the stake, resting upon 
a staff, and crippled with sciatic pains. Venerated 
brethren ! happy martyrs! you then doubtless called 
to mind your brother Paul, shut up in the dungeons of 
Rome, suffering from cold and lack of raiment, asking 
for his cloak ! 

Oh ! how unhappy must he be who is insensible to 
such feelings, the affecting greatness of such details, 
the provident and divine sympathy they display, the 
depth and the charm of such a mode of instruction ! 

But more unhappy still he who declares it to be 
human because he does not understand it. 

It is thus that St. Paul, by these words, thrown as 
it were negligently among the closing commissions of 
a familiar epistle, sheds a glancing light upon his 
ministry, and in a passing remark enables us to see the 
character of his whole apostolical life; as a flash of 
lightning will sometimes in the darkness irradiate the 
summit of our Alps; or like some persons who utter 
their whole soul in a single look. 








THE CHIEF OF SINNERS. 


Was Paul then really the chief of sinners? Perhaps 
not. In a preceding verse he tells us that he had been 
‘*a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious ;” but 
he was all this ‘‘ignorantly, through unbelief ;” he 
did not know what he was doing; nay, ‘‘I verily 
thought,” he says in another place, ‘‘that I ought to 
do many things contrary to Jesus of Nazareth.” It | 
was all a mistake. 

And nothing else but this could be laid to his charge. 
His life was irreproachable. ‘‘ Touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law,” he declares he was ‘* blame- 
less.” 

And yet, reader, look here—this very Paul, this 
erring but yet zealous and apparently blameless man, 
says, “‘ Of sinners | am chief.” 

And what has led him to say this? The reception 
of the ‘‘faithful saying” has led him to say it. He 
never said it, nor anything like it, till he ea a 
believer in Jesus Christ. 

This is one of the many blessed but strange fruits 
of a cordial acceptance of the gospel—it humbles a 
man. And it is the only thing that can humble a 
man. We never see much of our own sinfulness till 
we look at our sinfulness and Christ together—till we 
begin to view it in the light which Christ’s incarnation, 
and Christ’s humiliation, and Christ’s death, and 
Christ’s continual intercession throw on it. We see 
the magnitude of the evil in the magnitude of the 
remedy provided for it, and in that only. The living 
God uniting Himself to man; ‘‘the high and holy 
One that inhabiteth eternity” dwelling, and dwelling 
for years, in a world like this ; the God who is so high 
that He is said to humble Himself even when He bends 
down to look on the things in his own lofty heavens, 
yet coming down among, and actually becoming one 
of, the things of earth, —were this all God has done to 


that He is a God of stupendous goodness, of the most 
wonderful mercy ? that we owe Him more praise, more 
thankfulness, love, and service than we can ever pay 
Him? Yes, and to make us feel still more strongly 
that sunk and lost indeed must we have been to render 
such wonders of grace needful for our deliverance. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the man who hopes in 
Christ only for salvation makes light of sin; He is 
the only man in the world who does not make light 
of it. And the more we see of the riches of God’s 


see of our own guiltiness. The clearer and more 
affecting our views are of the one, the deeper and more 
abasing will be our sense of the other. 

And this will account for the strange language of 
the apostle. He saw, perhaps, more than any other 
man ever saw on earth of ‘‘the length, and breadth, 
and depth, and height” of the love of Christ; and 
that led him to see within himself more iniquity and 
evil. It made him, with his noble intellect, and high 
attainments, and unexampled labours and honours, 
one of the very humblest of the sons of men. Hence 
he speaks of himself, not perhaps as he really was, but 
as hé appeared to himself to be, ‘‘less than the least 
of all saints,” the very chief of sinners. And in the 
verse following the text he goes further. He repre- 
sents himself as a spectacle of mercy,—as having 
obtained mercy of the Lord, not from the Lord's 
compassion to himself, but in compassion to all other 
sinners, that they might see in him, the greatest of 
sinners, how much guilt the Lord can pardon, and 
what enormous transgressors He can save. 

Happy is the man who thinks and feels thus! God 
grant, reader, that so you may feel for ever. It is 
Christian feeling. It is a proof that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ has not only reached your ears, but 
entered your mind and heart. You will carry that 
feeling with you to your Master’s feet in heaven. 
When there, you will think yourself one of the 
greatest wonders there. You will say, “I was the 
very last tu be looked for here. The chief of sinners 
was I, And now what am I? Happy as the happiest, 
high almost as the highest, a wonder to myself, a 
wonder to my fellow-sinners around me, a wonder to 
angels, and, I could almost think, a wonder to my 
God. It is true, true indeed, that Christ Jesus went 
into the world to save sinners, for here am J saved and 
blessed.” 

Oh for something of this spirit among us now! a 
lowly, self-abasing spirit! It is one of the best pre- 
parations we can have for a heaven of glory. It is 
one, too, of the sweetest feelings we can carry about 
with us in our way to that heaven. The more we 
have of it, the dearer will the Lord our Saviour become 
to us, the more joyful his house, the more delightful 
his table. Like that poor sinner who stood at his 
feet behind Him weeping, we may feel unworthy to 
look on Him, even when ready, as she was, to give 
Him all that we have; but He will look on us, and 
sometimes He will let us see that He looks on us, and 
then, brethren, we sha!l feel indeed that in his favour 
is life, and in his presence joy, the richest and sweetest 
joy, the joy of salvation. C. B. 
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THE TEAMSTER. 


THE following narrative, which we have taken from an 
American newspaper, shows plainly enough that there 
is nothing lost by keeping the sabbath :— 

In the winter of 18— I removed with my family 





save us, there is enough here to make us feel—what ? 


from ——, in Vermont, to ——, in Maine. The long 


mercy towards us in Christ Jesus, the more shall we’ 
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journey was to be performed by land, and household 
furniture to be transported in the same manner. There 
still lingers among the hills a class of men who will 
soon be swept away by the canal and the railroad. The 
wealth of the teamster—for so he is called—consists in 
his horses, and the rude*vehicle constructed for trans- 
porting heavy loads over the wild mountain passes and 
through the deep valleys. His life is a weary and toil- 
some one. If diligent in his calling, he must be, for 
the better part of his life, an exile from his home, with 
little prospect of ease and rest in old age. The profits 
are small; the accidents to which both he and his 
horses are exposed are numerous. Yet are they a 
hardy and cheerful race; day after day, in storm and 
in sunshine, they trudge patiently along by the side of 
their waggons or sleds, alternately whistling, singing, 
or if, as is frequently the case, three or four are in 
company, beguiling their slow progress by the joke or 
tale, coarse and dull perhaps, but yet sufficient to call 
the merry laugh from hearts willing to be happy. The 
greatest hardship of their lot, however, is that they 
are in a great measure removed from social and reli- 
ious influences. The sabbath often overtakes them 
fr from the house of prayer, and their scanty earnings, 
and the heavy expense attending the rest of a whole 
day, with a team of six or eight horses, are often made 
a pretext for disregarding the rest of the holy sabbath. 

The man whom | engaged to transport my household 
furniture followed this occupation. The journey was 
too long to be performed in a single week. Saturday 
night came, and with his weary horses he sought the 
shelter of an inn. Several brother teamsters were 
there, who were on the same route. The next morn- 
ing he arose early to attend to the wants of his faithful 
animals, and found, to his surprise, that the others 
were harnessing their horses, and preparing to go on 
their way. 

* How now! do you travel to-day?” 

“To be sure,” said one, ‘‘ we can’t afford to lie still 
all day, and pay for the. keeping of our horses while 
they do nothing; and look ye, there’s a heavy snow- 
bank in the south ; ’twill be heavy doings to-morrow, 
and if you are wise, you will go too.” 

‘I think not,” said he, drily. 

“Why not, pray? I think, for my part, the sabbath 
was made for man; and poor hard-working folks like us 
are not required to lose one day in seven.” 

“True; Iam of your mind, but | can’t afford to do 
otherwise than rest. I think the sabbath was made for 
man, and I mean to make the most of it, by resting 
and letting my horses rest too; and as to losing the 
day, 1 never found out yet that I lost anything by 
giving the Lord his due, any more than by paying my 
neighbour what I owe him.” 

A contemptuous laugh, and the cracking of whips 
followed ; and they drove off, leaving our teamster 
alone. 

The short winter day was soon over; but long before 
night the snow fell in one continued sheet; and the 
traveller drew closer to the fire with the book he was 
reading, and thanked God in his heart that the storm 
had come on a day when it was right for him to rest. 

The next morning the storm had passed over; when, 
thinking the roads passable, he harnessed his horses, 
and started off at a slow pace. 

Just before nightfall he espied a long line of loaded 
sleighs in advance of him toiling heavily onward, and 
& quiet smile passed over his weather-beaten face as 
he thought it might be his companions of the previous 
ra In a short time he overtook them, and it was 
eed the same. Weary and jaded, man and horses, 


they had been all day breaking paths for him. He soon 





ssed them, with a kind ‘‘ How fare ye?” Some 
ooked up at his cheerful face and sleek horses, and 
scarcely deigned an answer; but the speaker of the 
previous morning replied, ‘‘ Well, parson, I believe 
after all yours was the best policy; for you and your 
horses look as bright as if you had only just been toa 
merry-making, instead of dragging all that ‘ housen- 
stuff’ through the snow.” 

‘* Well, neighbour, I feel more light-hearted, i can 
tell you; and let me tell you, the sabbath was made 
for man, and there is never anything lost in this world 
by keeping it. Good night.” 

With a cheerful “‘chirrup” to his horses he drove 
forward, and left his weary companions to adjust with 
themselves the policy of robbing their Maker. 








SEEING JESUS. 


Who expressed such a wish ? 

Some Greeks who had come up to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship at one of the feasts. They applied to Philip, one 
of the apostles, with this request,—‘‘We would see 
Jesus,” John xii. 21. We do not know what their 
motive may have been, but their wish was granted. 
None who seek Christ shall be turned away, Matt. 
vii. 7; John vi. 37. 

Is it of any use for us to cherish such a wish now? 
Yes, for there isa sense in which still we may see Jesus. 
Faith is sometimes spoken of as looking, Isa. xlv. 22; 
John vi. 40; Heb. xii. 2. Conversion is described as 
the opening of the blind eyes, Acts xxvi. 18 ; 2 Cor. iv. 
4; and Jesus is the object towards whom we look. We 
have to behold the ‘* Lamb of God.” 

But what do we see in Jesus? 

1. We see his Jove, especially as shown by his dying 
for us, 1 John iii. 16 ; Gal. iii. 1, 13. 

2. We see his power to save ; that He is able as well 
as willing to deliver us from sin and condemnation, 
Isa. lxiii. 1; Heb. vii. 25; that He has a fulness of 
grace, sufficient to meet all our need, John i. 16. 

3. We see his beauty. He appears to us as ‘‘alto- 
gether lovely,’’ more to be desired than all beside, 
worthy of our heart’s best love and service, Song of 
Sol. v. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

Consider what a sight of Christ does for us :— 

1. It takes away the burden of sin. Christian lost 
his burden when he gazed upon the cross. 

“A dying, risen Jesus, 
Seen by the eye of faith, 
At once from anguish frees us, 
And saves the soul from death.” 


2. It quiets our fears and leads us to confide in Him. 
We feel his words must be true, and that in such keep- 
ing we are safe, Psa. ix. 10; xxiii. 24; Rev. i. 17, 18. 

3. It makes us holy, 2 Cor. iii. 18. Looking to 
Jesus will subdue the power of sin, and lead us to 
delight in that which pleases Him ; we shall long to be 
like Him, to be changed into the same image. 

But now this sight is very imperfect, there is much 
to hinder it, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. Yet to those who by faith 
have seen Jesus here there will one day be given a 
nearer, a perfect, a more glorious view, 1 John iii. 2; 
Isa. xxv. 9; Matt. v. 8; John xvii. 24. What that 
will be we cannot realize now ; it is glory to be revealed, 
Rom. viii. 18. Are you being prepared for it ? 


“O may we live to reach the place 
Where Ege unveils his lovely f 
Where all his beauties you Behold, 
And sing his name to harps of gold.” L 
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THE TREASURES OF THE WICKED. 


Every man is treasuring up stores for eternity; the 
= are laying up ‘‘ treasures in heaven, where moth 

oth not corrupt ;” the evil and impenitent are ‘‘ trea- 
suring up wrath against the day of wrath.” What an 
idea is this! Treasures of wrath! Whatever the im- 
pénitent man is doing, he is treasuring up wrath. He 
may be getting wealth ; but he is treasuring up wrath. 
He may be getting fame; but he is treasuring up 
wrath. He may be forming pleasing connections ; but 
he is also treasuring up wrath. Every day adds some- 
thing to the heap. Every oath the swearer utters, there 
is something gone to the heap of wrath. Every lie the 
liar tells, there is something gone to the heap of wrath. 
Every licentious act the lewd man commits, there is 
something gone to the treasure of wrath. Every day 
he lives in sin, the book of God’s remembrance records 
it against him. The impenitent man has a weightier 
treasure of wrath to-day than he had yesterday; he 
will have a weightier to-morrow than he has to-day. 
When he lies down at night he is richer in vengeance 
than when he rose in the morning. 

He is continually deepening and darkening his eter- 
nal portion. Every neglected sabbath increases his 
store of wrath; every forgotten sermon adds something 
to the weight of punishment. All the checks of con- 
science, all the remonstrances of friends, all the advice 
and prayers of parents will be taken into the account, 
and all will tend to increase the treasures of wrath laid 
up against the day of wrath. J. A. Je 





WHY I ATTEND CHURCH ON RAINY 
SABBATHS. 


1. BECAUSE God has blessed the sabbath day, and 
hallowed it, making no exceptions for rainy sabbaths. 

2. Because I expect my minister to be there; I 
should be surprised if he were to stay at home for the 
weather. 

3. Because, if his hands fall through weakness, I 
shall have great reason to blame myself, unless I sus- 
tain him by my prayers and by my presence. 

4. Because, by staying away, I may lose a sermon 
that would have done me great good, and the prayers 
which bring God's blessing. 

5. Because my presence is more needed on sabbaths 
when there are few than on those days when the 
church is crowded. 

6. Because, whatever station I hold in the church, 
my example must influence others : if I stay away, why 
may not they ? 

7. Because, on any important business, bad weather 
does not keep me at home; and church attendance is, 
in God’s sight, very important. See Heb. x. 25. 

8. Because, among the crowds of pleasure-seekers, I 
see that no bad weather keeps delicate people from the 
ball, the party, or the concert. 

9. Because, among other blessings, such weather 
will show me on what foundation my faith is built. 
It will prove how much I love Christ : true love rarely 
fails to meet an appointment. 

_ 10. Because these who stay from church because it 
is too warm, or too cold, or too rainy, frequently ab- 
sent themselves on fair sabbaths. 

11. Because, though my excuses satisfy myself, they 
still must undergo God's scrutiny ; and they must be 
well grounded to bear that‘(Luke xiv. 18). 

12. Because there is a special promise that where 
two or three meet together in God’s name, He will be 
in the midst of them. 





13. Because an avoidable absence from church is an 
infallible evidence of a spiritual decay. Disciples first 
follow Christ at a distance, and then, like Peter, do 
not know Him. 

14. Because my faith is to be known by my self. 
denying Christian life, and not by the rise or fall of 
the thermometer. 

15. Because such yielding to surmountable difficul- 
ties prepares for yielding to those really imaginary, 
until thousands never enter a church, and yet think 
they have good reasons for such neglect. 

16. Because, by a suitable arrangement on Saturday, 


I shall be able to attend church without exhaustion, ' 


otherwise my late work on Saturday night will be as 
great a sin as though I worked on the sabbath itself. 

17. Because I know not how many more sabbaths 
God may give me ; and it would be a poor preparation 
for my first sabbath in heaven to have slighted my 
last sabbath on earth. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Nores. 


52. DEATH oF CHILDREN.—We observe, first, that 
the wisest and truest Christians believe that all young 
children, who die before they have committed actual 
sin, are cleansed, through Christ’s atonement, from 
the defilement of original sin, and enter into a state of 
bliss. At what precise age responsibility begins is a 
matter of conjecture ; it may be variable, according to 
precocity. Some think at about five years. With 
regard to the opinions we should form relative to the 
condition of our deceased friends, we are assured that 
those who were sincere believers in Christ are in heaven, 
Our best evidence of their having been believers is the 
life they lived while in health. Still many have, even 
upon their death-beds, been savingly changed. Though 
it is unwise to indulge false hopes, yet it is not for us 
to assert the certainty of the condemnation of any one; 
for to ‘‘his own Master he standeth or falleth.” In 
the future state we shall undoubtedly recognize those 
we formerly knew. This is a necessity of a state which 
is to be social. Itis probable (but I think not capable 
of proof) that those a once dwelt on earth, and who 
may be still interested in earth’s concerns, do know, 
by some means, what is now passing here.—J. R. 8. C 

Read the following lines from Hamton Churchyard, 
Cambridge :— 

“ Bold Infidelity! turn pale and die! 

Beneath this stone three infants’ ashes lie. 
Say, are they lost or saved ? 

If death’s by sin, they sinned, because they’re here ; 

If heaven’s by works, in heaven they can’t appear! 
Reason ! “s how depraved! 

Revere the Bible’s sacred page; the knot’s untied! 

They died, for Adam sinned; they live, for Jesus died.” 

. ELEANOR. 

*.* Some querists ask whether we insist on their 
correct names and addresses being given. We reply, 
Yes, we do insist upon it. On account of inattention 
to this rule, several queries are again put aside. Of 
course we consider the writers’ names as given in 
confidence. Any part of letters can also be marked 
‘Confidential ” if intended only for our own perusal. 
—EpITor. 








EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


LeTrers TO THE EpiTor and Books For REVIEW 
may be addressed, “ Editor of Gorpen Hours, Office of 
Publication, 24, Paternoster Row, London.” We cannot 
undertake to return rejected MSS. Canvassing Bills can 
be obtained on application. 
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